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Quezon said that of Course in any future relationship of that kind
the first duty and interest of the Philippine Commonwealth would
be to include the United States, but he saw no reason why there
should not be a three-cornered understanding which would be helpful
to everybody. That is not precisely the way he phrased it but that
is what he meant. His speech when published the next day filled me
with delight. I doubt if the Japanese will have realized what a
definite rebuff was contained in his phraseology, especially when he said
that so far as the future relations between Japan and the Philippines were
concerned, " deeds speak louder than words." General MacArthur
told us that he considers Quezon one of the five great statesmen of
the world, and I dare say he is right. I found him thoroughly
stimulating and was very glad to have had him under our roof,
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This afternoon Alice, having a cold and feeling poorly, stayed at
home while I did the family duty by going to a reception at the
Chinese Embassy, and it was worth while because it gave me an
opportunity for a long and intimate conversation with Amau. Amau
said that he thought that Japanese-American relations had under-
gone a great change in the last two or three years and that Japan's
attitude towards America was very different from that of three years
ago. He said that there were really no important issues pending
between us at the present time and he thought it very significant
that the speech which the Minister for Foreign Affairs is about to
make in a few days is going to state that Japan desires the most
friendly relations with both the United States and Great Britain ; so
far as the United States is concerned he will stop right there, but
so far as Great Britain is concerned he will continue to the effect
that current controversies can be settled by diplomatic negotiations.
In other words, said Amau, the absence of comment with regard to
the United States would indicate that there are no prime issues worth
mentioning.

I said I thought that this situation was in large measure due to
Mr. Hirota and his efforts in curbing the Japanese press, which had
caused so much trouble in times past in its bitter comment about
the United States ; these comments were repeated by correspondents
to America, and of course the American press took them up there,
causing a vicious circle all around. Amau then told me of his own
efforts in this direction and how in the weekly meetings with repre-
sentatives of Japanese journals he had tried to influence the editorial
writers to lay off bickering with the United States. In this respect
he had been rather successful. I told Amau that although I had
ascribed the credit for our improved relations to Hirota I knew very
well that he himself had had an important hand in this development